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ABSTRACT 

Research has shown that when peer tutoring is used as 
an instructional procedure, student test scores increase and failure 
is rare. Research has also shown that not only tutees gain 
academically but also that tutors tend to gain in both academic and 
social outcomes. Moreover, teachers can implement the technique 
efficiently and cost effectively. Variations of tutoring approaches 
manipulate the following three key variables: age, location, and 
ability level. Regardless of the form of tutoring, at its core is the 
principle of opportunity to respond. One model is classwide peer 
tutoring, which has proved effective in increasing the a c ad e mic 
performance of students with mild disabilities both in general and 
self-contained classrooms. Classwide peer tutoring actively involves 
am entire class of varying ability levels and provides immediate 
feedback to all students simultaneously. Some of the strategies that 
help make peer tutoring work in the classroom are providing feedback, 
supervising, training tutors, and using the technique regularly. Some 
problems involved in implementing classwide peer tutoring include the 
need to settle minor disputes, check student point ejaculations, and 
develop student materials. Topics for future research are outlined. 
(21 references) (JDD) 
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PEER TUTORING: WHEN WORKING TOGETHER IS BETTER THAN WORKING ALONE 


Picture this... 


Jamas, a fourth grad*, is ashing questions of Jannaina. Jamaina answws iS'!?!* 0 bZ 
mama with. Tlitfs correct! Good answar* Jamas and Jarmama wa part of tha ‘Haav y Mstar M onog taam in Mr. Bar 
ton's class. Thraa days a waak. studants rspiasanting two teems tutor aach othar on spaaing words. 


In Ms. Walaca's math dees. high schooi sophomores are tftua in pairs. Tha mambare d a ach pair ere * * " 8 *^^ 
on tha naw mwh facts. Jwsea. a studant with leemingdwsbliiss. a pstrad wdh Oo rtaan, a ps ns rei 
t m 20 minut—. J a nie* and Doriaan total tha* points. Thay add m tha bonus ^ Waaac* lor dam 

castrating coopa frta bahaviors and transtar thair points to tha chart at tha front of tha room. 


In classrooms each day, students are working together In peer tutoring arrangements to improve their teaming. 
Overwhelmingly, the research has shown that when peer tutoring is used as an instnjdtonai procectore, student 
test scores increase and faiure is rare. Moreover, teachers can implement the technique efficiently and ooet effec¬ 
tively. Ru ss e ll Osguthorpe, a researcher at Brigham Young University who has stuffed peer tetoring ext ensivel y, 
says, The idea that kids with teaming disabilities are losing something by peer tutoring is a myth. Peer tutoring is 
as beneficial as the classroom instruction ' 


Although peer tutoring has been used for years, in the last decade variations of I have been developed and re- 
searched wih students who have special learning and behavior problems. Among the variatio ns ot peer tutoring is 
dasswide peer tutoring, a classroom technique that actively engages al stodents in teaming retired skiffs 
through a peer tutoring format. 


PEER 1UTOMNG AS Over the years, student-mediated tutoring has taken many forms. Basicaffy, I is an inter - 
AN MSTRUCTIONAL change between two students in which the tutor assists the tutee in teaming content mate- 
METHOO rial. Variations of tutoring approaches manipulate the foffowing three key variables: 
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• Peer tutoring—The tutor and tutee are peers. 

• Cross-age tutoring—The tutor is older than the tutee. 


• PowWS at «WW or 9 


Of POtrhO* or 00*0 


Location 

• Classwide tutoring—TiAoring takes place within the classroom, with al students par¬ 
ticipating. 

• Pul-out tutoring—Tutoring occurs outside of the classroom or wth only one or a few 
students off to the side of the classroom. 


Abffty Level 

- Reverse-role tutoring—The student who typicaiy has (fffficuity serves as tutor to the 
more able tutee. 

• Tutor as expert—The tutor has mastered the content that the tutee is being tutored 
on or the tutor is functioning at a higher abttyleveL 


The particular combination ottoese variables wff affect outcomes. For exanfjle. Bserman, 
ShisJer. aid Osguthorpe (1967) concluded after a 3-year stody that greeter social benetts 
aeffrrty to come Wh peer tutoring t ha n wtftcroea-age tutoring. Scruggs tndOagdhocpe 
(1966), In that study comparing the outcomes ot creasHQB and peer tutoring, found that 
wtffe academic gains were observed in both coriffgu re ffo n s. only In the croea-age eff u s io n 
dkf tutors (otemenlaty aged students wffh teaming tffsaMMes and behavioral dteorders) 
improve their altbudes toward schooi 
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THEORETICAL 

FOUNDATIONS 


THE BENEFITS OF 
BEMG A TUTOR 


The literature on effective instruction documents that the amount of time actively engaged in ac¬ 
ademe responding is related to content covered and student achievement gains. Peer tutoring 
represents several principles of effective instruction including opportunity to respond, functionali¬ 
ty of academic areas, and instructional procedures that factitate responding (Beime-Smith, 
1991; Deiquadri, Greenwood, Whorton, Carta, & Hal, 1986). Regardless of the form of tutoring, 
at its core is the principle of opportunity to respond. 


OocxxturKty to respond refers to the complex in t eraction that occurs between environmental factors 
(eT; time allocated tor instruction, curriculum, and t eac h er behavior) end levels of active student re¬ 
sponding (e.g., reeding aloud, writing, and academic Uk). A convergence of empiricalI dataindicatae 
tttot students* academe perform a nce is enhanced substantially when (a) they are provided with ample 
opportunities to tti *"* ** 4 to functional a cade mi c tasks and (t») they receive immediate feedback (berth 
positive and corracma) regarding thair performance. (Maheaoy, Sacca, & Harpar, 1967, p. 106) 


Nina Troutner, a learning specials! at Washington Elementary School, Mount Vernon, Washing¬ 
ton, observes. *So many kids come from homes where i is not possible to read at home. [Read¬ 
ing to a partner] gives tnem more time to practice. They get immediate feedback from their part¬ 
ner and from the teacher ‘ 


Peer tutoring and cross-age tutoring have often been touted as effective ways to indivxfciaMze in¬ 
struction lor learners with differing needs. In addition, research has shown not only that toffees 
gain academically (see for example Beime-Smith, 1991; Carton, Litton, & Zinkgraf, 1985) but 
also that tutors tend to gain in both academic and social outcomes (Scruggs & Richter, 1988). 

A rri 4»n^r Outcomes. There is an old saying that “one who teaches learns.” This statement is 
validated in the context of tutoring (Eiserman et al.. 1987; Osguthorpe & Scruggs, 1986). Jen¬ 
kins and Jenkins (1981) have advanced four plaustete explanations to account for achievement 
gains by tutors: 

• Tutoring affords an opportunity to learn new information. 

• Tutoring is an occasion for students to review and relearn information or skiffs that they 
have either forgotten or on which their proficiency has diminished. 

• Tutors may be more conscientious about their own classroom work because they want to 
keep their tutoring privieges. 

• Tutoring may resul in altitudinal changes that influence students' involvement in leamsmj 
(P- 22) 

Outc omes. The effects of peer tutoring on social outcomes have also been studied. Ac- 
oonfng to Conway and Gow (1968), when it is used as a group instructional method peer tutor¬ 
ing can mainstreaming. Research on reverse-roie tutoring has shown that it can en¬ 

hance positive atttudes toward students with dteattffftes (Shister, Osguthorpe. & Bserman, 
1987). as wel as increasing positive interactions between peers with dteabtfties aid their non- 
dteabtod peers during free play (Osguthorpe. Bserman. & Shister. 1985). AddHonaly. peer tu¬ 
toring has been found to increase positive interactions between nondteafated tutors and their tu- 
teeswth autism (Haing, Breen, PBs-Conway. Lee, & Gayford-Ross. 1987). Joe Defcjiadri, who 
wih his developed the claaswirto pea tutoring model, comments, Tifforing he^se 

kids team more axxff each otha, and the benefts go two ways. The glted kids begin to unda- 
stand the struggle of the students who are teaming dbabted, and In turn the unmotivated kids 
see how much hard work some of the high achievers actuaffy do.* 

WhRe the jury is stiff out on whether a not the tutor's sef-esteem is enhanced by tutoring, there 
are some promis i ng resute: 

• When jurior-high-eged students with teaming dteabtttes (who also happened to have 
problems with truancy and tardtoess) tutored younga children, their problems with truancy 
OTd tadtoess decreased and they sh ow e d an increase in internal locus of control (Laza- 
son, Foeta, Brown, & Hummel, 1968). 

• When students wffh teaming dtoa bM os , aged 9 to 12. tutored younga stoderffs in 
apo tin g . they demonst ra ted more positee social skis (Trapani. 1988). 

• When etemeniary-aged students wih behavtoraldteorders tutored youngsters with severe 

nuff^te dfesMties on language strife, their sel-perceptions improved (Scruggs, Mastro- 
ptori. Vel, & Osguthorpe. 1986). 

■When students are actively eng^?ed 90% of the time, K tofaly elminates any inappropriate be¬ 
havior’says Delquadri. ^ 


Over al, the academic and social effects ot peer tutoring are positive when students with disabil¬ 
ities are included. Of course, as wth any other approach, the effectiveness of this metho d reies 
on the appropriateness of the material and the teacher’s cere in setting up the program to meet 
student needs. Teresa Foley, an EngKsh teacher at Hammond Junior High in Alexandria, Virgin¬ 
ia, convmnts, 1 do a lot of research in the cafeteria and haiway before I ever put my students 
in groups. I can! do 1 wthori knowing who goes well wth whom. I also use interest inventories 
and reading inventories to par students.* 

CLASSWIDE PEER Tr adMo naly, peer tutoring was thought of as an intervention tor tow-performing youngsters, of- 

tutowng ten n a “puff-out* situation. In the last decade, practitioners and researchers have begun to ex¬ 

tend this opporturtty to at students in a class. One such model Is dasswide peer tutoring. Class¬ 
wide peer tutoring has proved effective in increasing the academic performance of students with 
mfld d featottBes both in general and se#-contained classrooms (Delquadrt et al., 1986; Maheady 
et al., 1967,1988). 

Classwide peer tutoring answers two of the major questions facing classroom teachers: ^tow do 
we actively involve at entire class ot varying ability levels in academic tasks?" and “Ho w do we 
provide immediate feedback to ail students simulaneousty?* Using a team format, dasswide 
peer tutoring systems incorporate a number of systematic instructional procertores such as 

• an expfic* presentation format 

• active student responding 

• contingent point earning 

• systematic error correction strategies 

• pubic posting of student performance. (Maheady et al.. 1987, p. 108) 

Although there ae different variations of dasswide peer tutoring, typicaly the program operates 
as folows. The class is dhrided Wo two learning teams. Within each team, students are then put 
into tutoring pairs. Students are Wormed that their task is to he^p thee teammates learn t he c on 
tent-usualty a worksheet wih basic facts-given to them by the teacher. Students assume the 
roles of both tutor and tutee within their teams. They are Wormed that they w* earn points each 
day for completing assignments aid that they wi compete against the other team m the class¬ 
room tor the most points. Bonus points are awarded daiy by the teacher for cooperative work 
habits. 

Sessions last approximately 30 minutes and occur a minimum of 2 days per week. In Delqua- 
drfs model, students use the 30 minutes as folows: Tutor A tutors the tutee tor to minutes. The 

tutee responds to the material and earns points for his or her team. The totor awards points and 

corrects errors, also earning points tor appropriate behaviors and correct responses. The roles 
are reversed during the next 10-minute interval. The final 10 minutes are used to taly points and 

report back to the group. Students keep track of their points and add them up at the end of each 

day (lor a complete dfecussion of how points are earned see Delquadri et ai.. 1986). These 
points are posted in the classroom. Alter a minimum of two sessions, students WfivWiaffy com¬ 
plete a standad quiz. They earn team points for each correct answer. Folowing the cpiz. points 
are totaled and a Tean of the Week* certificate is awarded. 

Accenting to Deiquadri and his coleagues (1986). the key features that make this approach 
work include 

• Selection of functional academic skil areas such as math facts, speRng word U&s. and 

comprehe n s i on questions. _ . 

• Reinforcement of correct resporting by setting up Wfvidual and group conbngenoes. 

• Systematic re vi ew of the students* performance gains. 

• Est d b feh ment of peer-medfated contingencies such as Team of the Week* awards (pub¬ 
ic posting of performance). 


steps TO Teachers who are veteran users of peer tutoring systems say that students love a and I works 

ESTABUSHMG A wonderfuly. Bulthey are also quick to poW out that. Ike any other instnictional approach, peer 

SOLD PROGRAM tutoring is not wthout drawbacks. Folowing are some of the strategies that help make the ap¬ 

proach woik in the classroom. 

PmvU* Fmdbaek. Posiive feedback is a key ingredtenl in most peer tirtoring programs; I 
keeps •» students on task. Bethany Maheady, a third grade teacher at ftmktt School #3 in 


4 

** 


New York City, awards points to groups who are following the peer tutori ng sys tem we*. “1 put 
the winning team s name on the board and make certlicates, she says, adding, “When positive 
feedback alone does not keep problems from arising, just changing partners often he$*.' 

Supervise. Researchers have found that enough supervision needs to be gnren to ensure that 
students are kept on task and advance only after demonstrating mastery (Beime-Sm th, 1991; 
Bserman, 1988). Moreover, teachers need to monior students to stay on top of pupil progress 
(Jenktos & Jenkins. 1981). One suggestion, in addHon to moving around the room Airing alter¬ 
ing, is to have students keep track of their progress in a daily log (Bserman & Osguthorpe, 
1986). 

Nina Troutner, who uses a peer tutoring system she describes as "very simple, has Mlh and 
sixth graders tutor each other to readtog by using trade paperbacks that they select Trotener 
makes her expectations dear by waking about with a dpboard that tots the criteria of s good 
tutor. Some of the things she looks for and rewards with praise are good eye contact, taMng 
turns, staying on task, and giving encouragement. Troutner advises, “Always he on top of the 
process. Check each tutoring pair constantly. You cant st at your desk wd check papers. Let 
the kids know what is expected. Give constant toedback and constant intervention. 

Teresa Foley teaches junior high English to students with behavior disorders. Monitoring often 
means refunding her students to hold back and to be ctfeful how they criticize. When problems 
arise she often uses the situation as a “teachable moment.’ H play the role of a passive stu¬ 
dent and have an aggressive student be my tutor. Sometimes Bey get on a ran and can rea*y 
chop ifo someone's paper. I tell them to treat others as they want w be treated.’ 


Tram Tutors. Tratotog is essential to ensuring a successful program. Resea rch has show n th at 
success is enhanced when tutors are acquainted with their overal responstotibes, how to prop¬ 
erty retoforce correct responses, how to property coned incorrect responses, and general gutoe- 
Itnes tor the tutoring program (Lazerson et aL. 1988). In a structored peer tutoring syste m such 
as the one used in Carol Beck’s high school social studtes class at DunWik High School to New 
York, the students may need a solid week of training. Training entails modeling to front of the 
class, first by the teacher with a student then by groups of stodents. 

In Teresa Foley’s dasswide peer tutoring sessions, teaching students how to be sensitive is 
also an important sk*. For Foley, this means that students: 

• Accept constructive entasm without beooming angry or withdrawn. 

• Provide constructive ertkasm to an appropriate manner. 

• Verbalize what they mean so that they are understood. 

. Do not fabricate facts (eg., teffing a peer that a sentence is not a sentence when intact 
it is). 


Use RaaUtmty. Accordin g to teachers, regufcv use of the peer tutoring system is also essential. 
Most teachers heve their students work together two to four times a week. This roUtoe tarps 
students tanifer with the system But with any routine, boredom w* resui i there is no variety. 
Teachers suggest taking a break from the system at report card time or changing partners or 
teams reguiarty. 


General Consk tanllons. Researchers have documented a number of considerations t orteach - 
ers when setting up peer tutoring programs. They have learned the folowing from successful 

practitioners: __ 

. When working w*h a student wih learning deabtties. I is best to provide tha i studert 
with a stable role in the tutoring re l a ti on sh i p , rather than one that varies daly (Bserman, 


1988). 

• After a period ol time ( a ppr oxi mately 6 weeks), students should be allowed to swich War¬ 
ing partners (Barman, 1968). 

• To be successM, tutoring sessions do not need to occur daMy for appretomalely hajf-hour 

sessions, tfhoitfi toat is preferred; but they do need to occur (Je*** &.Am- 


hours of tutoNuiea contact (OiBuMioipa&Sc n iB B B . 1986). 

. Tutoring materials must be effedtoe (Osguthorpe & Scruggs, 1906). 


r 



Over all, peer tutoring does not require a drastic change in the structure of most classrooms, nor 
does it require teachers to totaly revamp their present teaching styles. Rather, teachers c-*n, 
wth ttte dsnjption to their routine, extend their repertoire of instructional strategies to include 
peer tutoring. 

By al ac coun ts, peer tutoring programs are cost effective and am efficient use of learning time. 
Furthermore, students eryoy the opportunity to interact with their peers and become actively erv 
ogaed in the learning process. According to researcher Larry Maheady. consumer satisfaction 
surveys reveal that a whopping 90 to 95% of both students and teachers prefer dass wide peer 
tutoring to the more tradibonaJ classroom procedures. Ann Lowe, an iinerart teaming specialist 
in the Turner School District in Kansas, is enthusiastic about peer tutoring: Tve never seen any¬ 
thing better to get kids on task. The kids get used to I sooner than the teachers. They like the 
structure.* 


TV’S FOR Although the system is relatively trouble free, teachers have identified some prottems when im- 

hanoung ptementing dasswide peer tutoring. Lany Maheady and his coleagues (Maheady 4 Harper. 

COMMON tge7 Maheady at ai., 1988) have suggested handing some of the most typical problems in the 

Pf*OBLBts folowing ways. 

• SattMng Mtotor ni m pu mm No matter how much training and care go into setting up a 
dasswi de peer tutoring program, occasional negative social interactions are inevitable. 
Teachers can handle these outbursts by awarding bonus points to tutoring pairs in the 
general vicinity of the disputing pair who are not engaging in arguments. 

• Point Totaling. Afthough most students tend to be honest and conscientious in keeping 
track of their points, occasionally students will miscalcula te points. To keep students on 
thee toes, teachers can randomly schedule “surprise days” when they check students 
point totals and award bonus points to students who total points correctly. 

• Hrartoft Davatapmant Demands Intoaty. teachers w* need to develop materials for 
use by students. While this can be time consuming, materials can be used again with fu¬ 
ture groups V they an properly fled. Bethany Maheady comments. InUaily you have to 
put in extra work making up quizzes or questions, but after you get started you find that t 
doesn't require a lot of preparation. I can use my material from year to year.” 


NEW APPROACHES The majority of teachers who receive training in peer Moring approaches and who actoaly im- 
TO PEER TUTORfeQ plement the system in their classroom oontinue using it successfuly throughout the schoof year. 

This su cces s wtlh peer tutoring keeps researchers busy trying to find answers to practical qns- 
tions and better ways to implement the tutoring models. Accordtog to researchers Joe Jenkins. 
Larry MMieady, and Thomas Scruggs, one of the issues that stM needs to be studtod is how 
peer tutoring affects a c h ievement scores over time. Teachers claim that peer Moring hetps pre¬ 
pare their students wih special needs tor class assignments; they note that in many cases, test 
scores tor these students have been raised s i gnffc a ntly. However, more study is needed to de- 
tersne how these gains translate into other modes of achievement: retention rates, referral to 
mainstream cla ssro oms, and SAT scores. 

Another topic lor future research involves the type of material that students cover in dasswide 
peer tutoring sessions. *We know that kids can teach factual material to other kids.” says Ma¬ 
heady. ‘What we need to look at is how wel they can hefc> each other wih higher order strife 
such as analytical problem solving or memory strategies.” 

For re se archers Joe Deiquadri, Larry Maheady, and Russel Osguthorpe, there are stiff many 
unanswered ques t ion s about the social effects of peer ttfforing. Various sfcjdtes show that peer 
tutoring Ire^ps to erase some of the negative affffudea that afferent groups have toward each 
other. However, as wih acadamic gains, more research needs to be dona on the depffi and per¬ 
manence ol these social effects. Osguffnrpe maoe an important point when he dJesttonod the 
use of town mn yatito n and pubic posting* student performance in the contort of using dasa- 
wfcto peer tutoring wfe students wih special needs: Tm sure ffnt oompetMve techniques are 

motivating to some skiderts,b*twre is a dear danger, eapedaffy regarding students wih dfca- 

bWee. to ermhaaizing saudenttoetodent or tsanvtofeam comparisons.” (For information on a 

new aitoroadt, con^enton tutoring, which incorporates many characteristics of dasswide peer 

tutoring wttnut the competitive aspects, see Goodtod and Hist. 1990.) 
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